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DAISY THORNE; 
o7, 
THE GRIMWOOD MYSTER*. 
By Author of “ The Flower Girl,” “ Jessie Ashton,” §e., Fe. 





PART I—SECRET CRIMES. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
AN ARREST, 


Ir was the miller Thorne himself, who rapped at the 
door of Joe Barton’s cottage. 

Again and again his stout blackthorn stick thundered 
against the door. Then slowly and sullenly the ami- 
able occupier of the cottage descended and confronted 
his visitor. 

The face of the old man, as the light of a single lamp 
revealed it, was white with terror. The eyes seemed 
starting from their sockets, and there was a tremour 
about the lips which prevented them for the moment 
shaping themselves into words. 

“ What do you do here, Thorne ?” demanded Barton, 
fiercely. 

What, indeed ? 

What strange fascination drew him in that hour of 
trouble to the man who already knew too much of his 
life’s secret, and who was sure to be unscrupulous in 
betraying or turning it to his own base account ? 

The miller could not have explained this even to him- 
self; it was a a kind of instinct which drew him to the 
door, and beyond that he knew nothing. 


JOE BARTON AWAKES TO A SENSE OF A NEW POSITION, 


“My grandchild,” he said, as soon as his chattering 
teeth would permit him to answer, “ I have lost her.” 

* Lost her!” echoed Barton, with well-feigned sur- 
prise. 

“Yes: I left her but now in her sick-bed—not yet 
recovered from the effects of her fall intc the mill- 
stream—and she has disappeared.” 

* Incredible!” said the other, drawing back and per- 
mitting the miller to enter the cottage. “She can 
hardly have run away and gone to sea ?” 

There was a fiendish cunning in the eyes of the man 
as he uttered this taunt; and for the instant Gaffer 
Thorne felt the hot blood rise to his temples, and it was 





with difficulty that he restrained himself from some act 
of violence. 

“Take care, Barton,” he said at length ; “ I’m not a 
man to be played with. You may go too far.” 
** Nonsense !” interrupted Barton. 
“T’m hot and passionate,” continued the other, “and 
that’s a sore subject between us. No other man has 
dared to doubt my word; I mayn’t always take your 
joking in good part.” 
“Look here, Thorne,” said Barton, gazing at him 
across the little deal table at which they were now 
seated, “I didn’t think to mect you toalent, or to tell 
you so soon what I’m going to tell you now. ‘The fact 
1s, you've a secret, and one that you can’t afford to have 
made public——” 
“ Barton!” 
“Don’t interrupt. I’ve long suspected this—more 
than suspected it—and now I’ve made myself master of 
the fact. I’ve satisfied myself, Gaffer Thorne, that 
you've a life-and-death secret, and what is more—it is 
no longer yours alone. In a word—I know it!” 


fOrr Havrrenny, 





sharp ery as if a shot had pierced him; then ho started 
up with blind, aimless fury, and by turns denied, reviled, 
and called down imprecations upon the man before him. 

For a time Barton feared for his intellect; yet he 
| determined not to ~ ery him. This was the time to 
| gain his ends; and what mattered it to him, even if the 
| old man should quit that house a raving maniac ? 

! Having waited till the other was a little cool, he then 
| proceeded. 

“This excitement, Thorne,” he said, “is quite un- 
necessary. It is a pure matter of business that we are 
called upon to discuss. As I've told you, I know your 
secret. Don’t start and glare at me in that fashion! 
1 know the secret of the chest in the mill-shed 1“ 

“ Merciful Heaven!” ejaculated Thorne. 

* And I’m prepared to keep the secret to your dying 
day,” continued Barton. 

* You will keep the secret ?”’ demanded Thorne. 

* Yes,” 

“You pityme? You believe it was an accident—a 
dreadful accident, that has filled my life with horror ? 4 
You know that i would not have murdered him, my 
brave, good, generous boy! It was a fit of passion—a 
mutual struggle—and he fell, and—oh, merciful God!— 
in an instant he was dead!” 

“Oh, that was it, was it?’ said Barton, coolly. : 
* Well, I don’t know anything about all that; but this is 
the fact for me—you, Ralph Thorne, murdered your son, 

Martin Thorne, on the night of the great storm: you 

hid his remains in the water-mill: they are there to this 

hour, the ghastly witness of your guilt—and now I'm 

prepared to make a bargain with you.” . 
“A bargain!” 


























Gaffer Thorne passed his hand across his brow, witha 
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“Yes. Like a mad fool, Thorne, you've put your life 
in my hands. You've thrust your neck iuio a noose, j 
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and given me leave to pull the string. 
will, as well as all the power to doit; but I swear t to} 
you that L will not, uponone condition.” 


“Name it,” said the old man, horror-st \ricke n at — 
cons*iousness of the false admissions into which he ha 
been betrayed. 

* Can't you gue 
forgotten what has passed between us 6 
You came here in search of your murdere as son’s child. | 
You did well. Daisy is here!” 

* In this house ?” exclaimed Thorne. 

* Yea, in this house. 
you need make that wry face atit. 1 repea 
here; and the bargain be wes n us turns upon ths ut pc rint | 
- he must remain here e 

*] understand you,” said Gaffer Thorne. 
sacrifice Daisy’s happiness as the price of my life. 
must give herself to a man she loathes, that I may | 
the punishment of my crime. No, Joe Bart on— 
once and for all, I will not sign to that devil’s bargain. 
1 can make but one atonement for my crime. I robbed 
my poor boy of his life; but 1 will not crush out the 
more than lie—the Lappine: 3 of his orphan child!” 

“ You are mad, Thorne,” cried Barton, fiercely ; “do 
you think I’m likely to relent or to spare a man who 
acts against my wishes? No! I swear by all that is 
holy, unless you give me your sacred pledyc to force the 
irl into this union, I will denounce you, You will be 
indicted for the murder of your son, amd then—do you 
know what will happen then ?” 

“1 do,” said Gaffer Thorne, with firmness; “ but 
death it wolf will, at least, end the long agony of re- 
- rec. 

‘Doath!” eried Barton; “I didn’t speak of what 
will happen to you—it was of Daisy that 1 spok e.” 

“ Ali, she will be left a friendless orphan!” exclaimed | * 
tlie old man, 

“No,” interrapted Barton, “she will have gained a 
natural proteetor. Do you not sce that, upon the very 
first rumour of the fate that threatens you, she will 
resolve to sacrifice herself? She will come to me; she 
will throw herself at my feet; she will implore me to 
save your wretehed life as the price of everything—even 
of her dishonour, if I willed it so!’ 

“Tiend!” shrieked the old man, darting forward 

nd upsetting the table in his blind rage, as he grasped 

tho throat of the younger mau, that infamous 

t shall be your Inst!” 
‘xusporated by what had pase 
all bounds by the suggestion conveyed in theso words, 
the miller, who, though advansed i in life, Was an athletic 
ond power ‘fal man, fell upon his antagonist with blind 
fury, ond a straggle ensued involving the momentous 
question of life or death. 

oth were passionate men. Years }) ad not quenched 

tho fire whie h burned in the old man’s breast ; the fatal 
Jesson which he had received had ‘ouly temporarily sub- 
dued him. As for Barton, though « cur by nature, he 
] 
} 
ti 


:it ?” returned Barton. ‘“ IIave you 


ecacape 





1, and carried beyond 








1d a vein of eruelty in his composition, which some- 
plied the place of cour: Ife might have 

fr a a contest with a mastili, bul he woul lave 
k ked the life out of a harmless terrier. 

‘tai iis instanee he felt himself a mat - om his foe, 
rhe ips we had better say, ho saw no me of escape 
bat in meeting the antagonist; and he the erefore threw 
himself into the contest with savage ferocity. 

Both men | had some little art as well as strength, 
and the straggle between them—the wrestling for the 





moastery—vw both fierce and protracted. 

In the midst of it—and at a very critical moment for 
Ralph Thorne—a shrill ery of terror arrested the atten- 
tion of both combatants, und caused them to pause and 
look round 

At the door of the room stood the white, ghost- 
like figure of Duisy Thorne! 

‘Back, back to your room!” cried Barton; “ we 
wit no wil of our struggle. Back, I say!” 

At tho sight of Daisy, ie old man relaxed his grasy 

if paralysed; and Berton st ppingr, 8¢ ized a chair, 
ond advanced with it mienacingly toward the girl as he 


Daisy Th ne was ill—trembling—weeping 
did not flinch! 


—but she 


a in that delica * fram ) heat the heart of alioness: 
pily subdued it with a look, but it never blenched at 
four, 

And at that crisis her courage saved her. Barton 
topped back, and a pee ty php a with which 
hi fury men l r, over-masterc by her perfect 

mahal l 
“ Leave this room!" he said, in a tone in which he 
» in vain to be imperious. “ This is no place fer 
Yee, J ,,” sho eaid, * whe r my more than 
i ! in| { { iV Place 
VW ni uple and a itural, she bounded for- 
lus she spoke; and throwing her left arm round 
neck of the old man, she contronted Barton with a 
ly at duce calin and ck int. 
Such was her attitude, and such tho critical posture 


of atluirs, when a group of othor and unexpected cha- 
ra ‘YS Appeared upon tho scene. 

The click of the latech—the simple, c UD ry de fence 
agatast intrauders—had not beon hx d in » the excite- 
mont of the moment, and it was with « ug sudden- 
noes that the inm sof the cottage found ‘then elves 
tho observed of a group of spectators, 





And I’ve all t! ia 


recently ? | Tl Lorne here ! ! 


It isn’t 60 poor a house t that 
» Daisy is | 


*T must \** 
She | x you an 1 your cursed pac k, or you ‘ll soon find what 








878 “TWICE A WEEK:” AN TLLUSTR ATED JOURNAL, _ 





These consisted of Coustablo St itt, tl ie cétw-hetd | 
Torrocks, and one or two in livid als. of no account, 
way ys followedin the train of Stott, aud cousti- 

uted his n “— il body-gr a. 

* Iallo, hallo!” cried a ee planting him. 
Ue of th 
is play-acting going on about? Gaffer 


And Joo Barton | 








: If in the aid 
fortune’s all thi 
Aud Dais sy ‘Thorac! 
wit! 1 his cuifs turned up for a fight!” 
* Yes,” cried the latter, fiercely, ‘ 
look out 
* Now, now, Joe,” said the constable, raising his hand 
as & Ci tionary signal, “‘ you’d better take care what 
od re after! You take my advice, and respect the con- 
tooted authorities.” 
“The constituted humbugs ! !” shouted Barton. “Be 


“and if you don’t 





pect I’ve got for you. Step it, I say!’ 

n his intemp erate fury, the man was in the very act 
of pine b non with his clenched fist upon the impertur- 
bable Stott, when tho latter, stepping forward, grasped 





attempted murder of Mr. Roginald Clavers, of Grim- 
4) ont-of his eye, the pluck and spirit out of his whole 

“Upon whose authority dé you dare offer mo this in- 
de Vernon,” 

“ And who are the witnesses ?” he asked ; who dare 
T inay not be a Bowsstrcet, - yer J a 
got tho right sow by the ear-and I'll take care 
of the old man, struggling to concentrate her weakened 
denly started forward, ind laying one thin hand tpon 

“ T haven't a doubt of it,” answered §£ Stott. 

Ave cried Daisy. 

a fierce and demoniacal glance. 

With this assurance, he turned with a scowl from the 


his outstretched wrist, 
“Joseph Barton!” he cried, “I arrest you for the 
wood Ciiase, in this county!” 
Moe!” cried Barton. 
‘As lie did so, the colour died out of his cheek, the 
Pour exclaimed the constable ; “ and it will be my 
duty to rémove you at once to the lock-up at Grim- 
wood,’ 
sult?” demanded Burton. 
“Thoro is my warrant,” answered the constable 
* sioned within the hour by a ‘coantt magistrato—Lo’ Lord 
The prisoner glanced over the pap t, 08 ee a 
tended it toward him, There co be 
bore Lord de Vernon’s signature. 
acouse mo of a crime of which all know that another is 
guilty ess 
* ‘hey will be forthcoming,” said Bto aap te 
politan detective,” he added, w 
ness, “but I understand my duty. And aia art 
parties are going about, rg ip Po ter ot 
noble ladies, aud drinkin’ like hy fser myself I’ve 
that it don’t slip through my hands. Now, Mr. Barton, 
if you please. 
aring this oration, Daisy still hung about the néck 
and cnfecbled mind upon what was passing before her, 
and to grasp its couseqnences. 
Now that the constable ceased speakingy she sud- 
his wrist to detain whim, looked into his face. 
* Are you sure,’ ” she said, imploringly, “ quite sure, 
that he is guilty ?” 
* And that onee proved * Jasper 
“13 innocent,” said Stott. 
“Phan Heaven! oh, thank Heaven! 
“ Yos, he is jnnocent— he is innecent! 
She reeled back as she spoke to the arms of her 
natural protector, and as she did so, Barton fixed on her 
“Think so, mad fool!” he cried; “delude yourself 
with the vain hope; but mark my werds—the innocence 
of Jasper Fairholt never can be proved !” 
old man ond his child, and following Stott, quitted the 
cottage for the lock-up. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
WHAT BEFELL THE PRISONER, 
Tuk events deseribed inv our last ch: upter occurred on 
the evening on which Lady Alicia dé Vernon so abruptly 
departed from Grimwood Ch iase, after her yoluntary in- 
ci wv eration within its walls. 

This fact obliges us to retrace our steps a short dis- 
tance, and to enter a little more fully upon a matter 
which wo have only casually mentioned in passing—her 
Lady ship’ 8 visit to the ruined hut on the lll side. 

That hut was the h 9 7 as he called it—at all events 
it was og only earthly s er—of the peasant Horrocks, 


who h Med a hu nb iol mt not unimportant part on 
the stace of this strange hist ry. 
It was a rude end miserabl ructare, « " ucted 


ty of 
huge stones, piled one upon the other and slightly he Id 
tog rether with a cement of common ies te roof was 
clumsily thatched, and it coul Vi wdly be said to boa 
en the common requirements of a dwelling-p 
chimney or a dos . Yet the Jad } had dw elt the re for 
years, ever sinee, by the a: ath of his father—who had 
been ¢ sone! to death by a wild bull—he had found him- 
self an orphan, and alone in the world. Many a cottage 
home was, from the first, open to the lad; but he was 
of a sing eular charact ter—singul wv in his thorou; gh inde- 
pendence, and his indomitable assertion of ‘personal 
ester These qualities induced him to reject with 
scorn the offers of the better-to-do neighbours. “ When 
you live in a man’s house,” * you are lis 


lace—a 


he had argued, 





yom, “ what in the name of 








inferior or; you mest dine when he dines, and conform 
yourself, to some extent, to his habits. Aud why 
should 1,” he had demanded, » iv e any man that 
straw, or @ fist-full of bread, that 1 should sell ha free. 
dom forit? NotI! Give me & hole in a rock, 2 crust 
of my own earning and a drink from a brook, and no 
thanks to any man.’ 

Need we say that, even in his humble station, theso 
sontiments brought him many enemies. 

The rich hated him, because it is their creed that the 
poor should be humble, crawling, and slavish, The 
poor, his equals, viewed him with detestation, for tho 
assertion of principles which they did not dare pretend 
to. Liberty! Independence! ‘These, forsooth, were 
retty luxuries for a ragged cow-herd to indulge in! 
Vhenever did any peasant in Grimwood, or Garthorpe, 
or in Tretton town dare call his soul his own? 

And who was Horrocks, that he should play the free 
man after this fashion ? 

Who? Why, a poacher by : some accounts; @ smug- 
gler’s agent by others. ] 





A simple, honest, genuine lad ? 
No, never! Grimwood protested— —Gurthorpe protested 
—Never! never! 

Of late, too, another rumour had been launclied con- 
cerning him : it was said that tho hut on the hill- 
side was haunted, People had been startled out of 
their senses in the grey dusk by the spectral figure of a 
man whose feet left no sound even as he passed over 
hard rocks! In the dead of night, too, this figure h - 
been seen to emerge from tho hut and instantly 
vanish into air! 

It was while this story was ripe, and while Horrocks 
was shunned more than usual in consequence—ihoush 
why it would bo hard to say—that he spent many even- 
ings lurking, apparently without any object, about t! 
neighbourhood of Joe Barton’s Hee. eal Few saw 

engaged in this task, for after nightfall only casua il 
agglers ever ventured out of the village in that 
irection ; aud those who had noted him did not attach 
any particula: r importance to the fact, as everybody 
knew the lad to be eccontri¢, and many regarded hin 
as, in consequence, half-witted. 

From this habit it ¢ that, on the evening w 
om eg thrast old M age from his dest with 

tal and unnecessary violence, she fell upon tho 
pete almost at the feet. of Horrocks. And almost 
fore she had uttered the ery of pain which the rough 
treatment drew from her, the lad’s arm was round hier, 
and he was whispering words of consolation in her car. 

“ Now don’t squeal,” he had said, in his rough but 
kindly way ; ;, “you bean’t killed, and broken Loues ms: Ly 
be mended.” 

* Not at my time o’ life, lad,” sho had ans 
“the brutal wretch! But ll be even wi’ whi im—I 
him back in his own coin, I w arrant me! 

* Bo you much harte d, dame ?’ "ask d if. rrocks. 

“ I be gore shook,” she replied, “ and ash: 
nor © beatin’ at my age; but I shall live to make Maste: 
Barton repent on't, never fear! I know more nor he 

suspects of his fino goin’s on, and it'll go hard but Vil 
bring ‘un to an ae caaah for't, too.” 

- Martha,” said Horrocks 3, Whisy ering in her ear, 
* you’ ve learnt something about the shot at the § 
that’s drove Master Fairholt from hou ean’ home 

* T have,” she answered. 

An’ you'll speak out fair and bold afore all 
know P?” 

Ay, that I will,” was her reply. 

Upon this assurance Hovrocks lifted the wi oman from 
the ground, and partly carrying, partly supporting, snc- 
eceded in conveying her to the hut in which he had 
made his home. 

It was a small, close, dingy place, without a window, 
and lit by a rough lam p fashioned out of a lump of 

clay; but it was clean, and the pallet of straw, which 
constituted its chief iurniture, was fresh and whole- 
some. 

Upon that pallet Martha Grugg lay, while Iorrocks 
crouched by her side; and the two engaged in a long 
and earnest conversation, until at leneth it became evi- 
de mt that the shock which the woman had rece ive 0d had 
been of a more scrious nature than she had at first sus- 
pe cte od. 

Horrocks n¢ iced this w ith i intense alarm and apc, 

The communication which Martha Gragg Lad ma 
to him within the hour was of an important nati ure, por 
a knowledge of facts, which she hi: od hinted, had 
aroused in the mind of Torr cks the ulinost interest. 
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Jpon what that simple peasant woman could come 
| muni rig es ng, toa great extent, the fate of Lady Ali- 
| cia ck ‘Yrnon; andit was equally important Os alleChINg 
Jus} oe ¢ e Barton, and Daisy Thorne! 

Yet d he made this discovery before the 
cha came over the face o oe woman—her 





fixe d and glazi 


which she was attacke Sone inced him that she was 
seriously ill. 
i, a she should die,” he exclaimed, in horrible trepi- 





d an unnatural _tremour by 





ds “yp ‘half that she knew would die with her, and 
| for the rést, who would believe me?” 

This su ag ested the absolute necessity of calling to 
his aid some person as a witne ss; and at the same time 
procuring medical aid, But who could he trust ? Who 
could receive the depositions of a dying woman, with 
the certainty of not abusing that confidence ? 


| He thought of Sharke; but Le somehow mistrusted 
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that great pillar of the church. Lord de Vernon oc- 
curred to him, but he was too far distant. To the in- 
habitants of Grimwood Chase there were obvious ob- 
jections 5 and he had quitted the hut -in despair, when, 
by a lucky accident, he encountered an individual new 
to this history—Dr. Rennett, the favourite physician of 
Troettoh.. At the hands of this gentleman, of whom we 
shall haye more to say hereafter, Horrocks hag received 
‘many kindnesses, done in a spirit which had never 
sccmed fo compromise the dignily of the recipient. 

The doctor ab once acceded to the request that he 
would visit Martha Gragg at the hut, and they wero.on 
their way to tho hill-side, when, on turning a, sharp 
eorner, they encountered a rough, cumbrous vehicle,! 
belonging to the-village ian, from the window of which 
looked tho pale and emaciated face of Lady Alicia de 
Vernon! 

With a shont tothe driver, Morrocks promptly stopped 
the vehicle, and with an apology, which for straight- 
forward courtes} would noi have disgraced a gentie- 
man, acquaiated her ladyship with the nature of the 
posttion in which ho was placed. 

Jandy Alicia was strangely moved. : 

At the mention of the probable death of Martha 
Gragg, her faco became.of a death-like hue, and her 
hand trembled violently. 

Excited to a painful degreo, she instantly quitted the 
vehicle, and, supported by the strong arm of Dr. Ren- 
nett, soon reached the peasant’s hut. 

What fell from the lips of the poor, woman, who felt 
herself upon the verge of eternity, and was therefore 
moved to,a full disclosure of facts, which a fear of con- 
sequences might otherwise have induced her to con- 
ceal, it is not our purpose at this stago to disclose. 
Knough that they had an important bearing on the 
future of all tho individuals whose movements it will 
be our duty hereafter to chronick 

The more immediate effect: was a step which nothing 
would deter Horrocks from taking. With the boldness 
und independence of character we have described, he 
had no fear in adopting the course which appeared to 
him to be right and proper, and thevefore—immediately 
on the departure of Lady Alicia for Garthorpe Towers 
—he made a serious communication to Stott, the con- 
stable. 

Tho eyes of that fanctionary glistened as he heard it. 

** Good, my boy,” he said, as Horrocks told him of a 
written statomont of Martha Gragg’s words. ‘“ Good! 
hey must bring down their famous London detectives, 
must they? Oh, they’re clever dogs—clever dogs! but 
J think we, country yokels as they call us, will be a 
match for ’em this time !” 

An hour later—in consequence of this communication 
from tlorvocks—the man Bartou was, as we have seen, 
in the village lock-up. 

Now, they had not many criminals at Grimwood. An 
occasional poacher, or a houseless vagrant caught in 
a turnip-tield, striving to cheat the guawings of hun- 
ger ‘vith a “swede,” comprised tho Tist from year to 
your. 

From this cause it happened that the lock-up was 
anything bat an imposing or formidable place of ceten- 
tion. Outside, it looked little better than a cottage; 
while the interior was a simple kitchen with barred 
windows and no fire-place. 

* lt’s a sorry place for the like o’ you,” said Stott, as 
he left Barton standing in the middle of the den, sur- 
veying it ruefully, “but I’ve a duty to perform, and I’m 
bound to do it.” 

“You are a sneaking hound,” eried the prisoner, 
turning upon him a vicious eye, “ Your duty, indeed! 
You and I'll have a reckoning to come to some o’ these 
days, I can tell you. You think you have me all safely ; 
and that you'll secure my conviction: but take care! I 
shall throw you yet.” 

He clenched his hand as he said this, and drew back 
his arm as if about to follow up his threats with blows; 
buié if this was his intention, he was foiled in it by 
Stoit’s attendants, who, happening to stand behind 
him, pinned his arms to his side, and, before he was 
aware of their purpose, slipped a strong cord over his 
wrists. It was a rade species of handcuff, but very 
eliective. 

* Well thought of,” cried Stott; “this place isn’t too 
secure—the walls are thin and the windows wouldu’t 
stand much ehance against a strong, determined man. 
You’ve brought this on yourself, Master Barton; and if 
you’d respected the constitooted authorities and kept a 
civil tongue in your head, I shouldn’t have treated you 
like a common felon.” 

* You unmitigated old fool!” shricked Barton, white 
with rage; “how dare you exceed .your duty in this 
fashion? What is it to you if the place isn’t so 
strong as ib might be? You didn’t build it—did you? 
It’s your duty to lodge a man here, not to torture 
him. You miserable idiot! Yon poor Jack-in-oflico ! 
You-— 

*T tell you what it is,” cried the exasperated Stott, 
“if you nef keep a civil tongue in your head, I'll havo 
ged. 

“ What! gagged! Do you think there is no law in 
the land? No redress for indignities offered to inno- 
cent men? Are we all brute beasts, to be driven and 
goaded at the will of the butcher? You miserable 
Thing! Take care——” 

Betore he could finish the sentence, Stott, exas- 

















own neck, and, rushing upon his now helpless prisoner, 
bound it tightly over, his mouth. - 

“You ‘are witnesses—all of you—that I do this for 
the safety of the prisoner, and to secure the respect due 
to my offiee.” . 

With this remark, which no one cared to gninsay, he 
turned his back upon the prisoner, and left him to his 
reflections, 

That these avere not of the liveliest naturo may be 
well imagined. 

The closing doorechoed through the prison as through 
a tomb, and the grating of the rusty key as it turned in 
the lock sent a cald. shudder through the heart of the 
prisoner, : ; 

Already his hands, .roughly tied together, began to 
swell arid tingle with cramp; and the gag which the 
intemperate constable had dared to tse was something 
more than stifling—it was slowly choking him. 

And the mental torture of that, hour was even moro 
trying. } 

He ‘did not Inow who his acensers were. He was 
also ignorant of the natuve of the evidence to be brought 
aghinst him. 

Whether he was an innocent or a guilty man was the 
secrot of his own breast, but in either case the position 
of the man was painfully trying. Guilt is a terrible 
companion in solitude and darkness; but even the con- 
sciousness of innocence is a poor consolation in the face 
of a painful uncertainty as to the power of making it 
apparent to the world. 

** Who can have betrayed me into this?” he mused, 
as he sat upon the hard bench littered with straw, which 
formed his couch. “ That fellow Horrocks is too honest 
to have invented such & tale P Parson Sharke is no 
great friend; but he, they say, believes in Lady Alicia’s 
guilt. Reginald Clavers himself—ah, it must be he! 
Unable to wreak his vengeance upon Jasper Fairholt, 
it has struck his devilish brain that it’s a fair chance to 
be rid of mo and my evideneco—a pretext for breaking 
his word about the farm—and it leaves the way open 
for his designs upon Daisy Thorne. He knows—none 
better—-that ’'m a fool over that girl, and he’s hit on 
this plan; yes, it must be so—it must be so. But what 
evidence has he got?” 

Hour after hour he sat revolving that question in his 
mind, 

What evidence ? 

The more he thought over it and puzzled himself 
about it, the more he was perplexed. One by one he 
ran over the names of all wee might by possibility be 
able to give testimony which would tell against him. 
Old Ralph Thorne he had silenced; and he did not 
believe that Daisy would mention what had transpired 
beside the mill-stream, so thoroughly had he inspired 
her with terror of him. Whence, then, could come his 
accusers P Ha! there was the mystery of the strange 
voice in the park! A cole dew broke out over his 
brow as he thought of that night, of the words he bad 
heard, and of the significant fact that the deposit in the 
old tree had been removed, 

“T have a secret foe,” he cried, with something of 
supernatural terror, “and it is that which will undo 
me! 

Strangely enough, in all that weary time no thought 
of the real accuser—the woman who lay dying through 
his bratality—once crossed his mind. 

Thought, however acute, produces at length a be- 
numbing effect on the mind. 

Thus it happened that, as the night crept on, and the 
darkness and the silence grew more and more intense, | 
Barton found himself, even in the prisoner's cell, yielding 
to the soothing effects of sleep. Ideas which first pre- 
sented themselves clearly a distinctly, grew vague 
and ill-defined, Thoughts merged into dreams, and 
even physical pain lost itself in torpor. 

t lust the prisoner fairly slopt. ‘ 

Whether he did so for mimutes or for hours he could 
not say. ° 

It seemed to him that half the night had gono, and 
that the hour at which, with his primitive country 
habits, he was wont to think of rising, had drawn 
nigh, when a sound as of a creaking key startled him. 

Springing up from the straw on which he had gunk, 
he fixed his straining eyes upon the door to catch a 
glimpse of whoever might be cntering; but in this he 
was disappointed, 

He was no longer alone; three other persons, invisible 
to him, stood behind the rough couch from which he 
rose; and, aa he did so, a thick garment was thrown 
over him, and ho was caught up like a child, and hur- 
ried out into the open air, 

lor a short time he was able to breathe, and to form 
a notion that it was over grass, and then through trees, 
that they were bearing him. But the enveloping 
drapery was thick and sulfocating: added to the gag he 
already wore it was insupportable—and it hardiy needed 
the misfortune which happened to him, that of a blow 
on the head from ‘one of the taces against which his 
captors caelessly ran him, to ronder him insensible. 
As ib was, he fainted, and lost all consciousness of what 
was passing around him. 

When he regained his eanses, Barton found himself 
seated in a light and elegant apartment, still bound and 
gagged, and a face, half smiling, lialf domoniacal, was 
peering over his shoulder. 


(To be continued in our nert.) 


ND USEFUL INFORMATION. 


THE FAIR POISONER. 
For several years f was a practising physician ina small 
but flourishing village in Lower Canada. 

When I first set wp practice in that Canadian village, 
there lived, about a mile from the centre, in an old stone 
mansion, a family by the name of Crosby. The eenior 
Crosby was a halefstont man of sixty, a rotired sea- 
captain, and considered wealthy. He had an only son, 
who, with his second wife, and four children by his first 
marriage, adeupied thie house with him—or rather, moro 
correctly speaking, the old gentleman lived with lis son, 
and ate at the same table with the family, 

Long before I became acquainted with the Crosbys, I 
heard’ the second wife spoken of as one of the sweetost 
anid loveliest of wonity; and when I came to kuow hor, 
I was pleased to'fihd report had not belied her, Sho 
was of médium size, slender, graceful, and with a fice of 
the ‘most Charming beauty; and her sweet smile, and 
soft, melting eye’, Would have captivated the heart of 
an anchorife. 

There were two other doctors in the yillove at tho 
timo of my nrriyal, and it was the fortune of one of 
these to bo the family physician of the Crosbys, which 
position he held through life, At his death, which 
occurred in the fifth year of my practice, arrengomenta 
were niade with mo to take his place, whieh, os the 
family was wealthy and influential, I considered a 
marked triumph over my remaining rival, At this time 
all thoso I have mentioned were living, with one oddi- 
tional member, an infant son of the second wife, making 
eight souls in all. an 

Dae day, shortly after this, as T was driving past tho 
stone mansion, on my way to visit a patient some four 
or five miles distant in the country, one of the Croshy 
children, a little girl of ten, came running ovt, ond 


asked me to stop and see her grandfather, who was not 
at all well. 
Oh, Doctor, T am 80 glad you have chanced this 


way at this time ?” said Mrs. Crosby, meeting me af the 
door, and looking pale and sad, but very lovels. “1! 
captain is quite ill, and my husband is away—gone to 
Montreal, to be absent several days, Oh, T hope nothing 
serious will happen to Father Crosby, and more expo+ 
cially while my husband is from home!” at. 

“T hope not,” I returned, ina cheerful tone. “ When 
was Captain Crosby taken ill ?” T inquired; “ and what 
are the general symptoms of his ailment? 

“Ho first complained this morning,” replicd Mra, 
Crosby, as sho turned on her heel, in a quick, nervous 
manner, and led the way to the sick man 
“but I diseovered nothing serious 
ago. I was just on tho point of s 
am so glad you have come.” 

She did not mention his symptoms, and, as T was 
now approaching the room of the patient, I did not 
repeat the question, to ety el 

found the captain ill, quite ill, complaining of 1 nt 


‘ 
nding for you, and 


ta) 


pains in different parts of hig body, d a ( ore 
internal burning. Ho had heen troubled with l 
deal of retching, and_had vomited some two or threo 
times, indicating as I thought considerable biliary de- 
rangement. Ile appeared to have a high fover 1 
some cerebral disturbance. As | « 1 my i 
with mo, I left what I thought he would need ’ 
he day, promising to call again in tho evening, on any 
return trem the country. ; 

“What do you think of the eaptain ?” anxionsly in- 
quired hirs. Crosby, as she followed mo out of tho 
patient’s chamber, 

* A bilious attack, I jud xo,” 

* Serious, Doctor P—dangerous ?” 

“Serious, certainly, but I trust a iw. I 


hope to find him better when I return.’ 
*You will not be gone long, Doct 








Crosby, her soft. eyes appealing with an el 0 
greater than words. 

“I will be back as soon as possi!) ry in three or 
four hours,” 

“I suppose you think me selish—but [ cannot help 
it. No one knows how dear the capt lo all of 1 
—-how much we love and venerate him il the bare 





thought of losing him makes my very he 


* Bo comforted, madam,” returned l, V iac heerful 
smile; “we are not going to love Lim y¢ while, 
trust to see him well agam in ' or t 

1 then repeated the directions, and l elf out, 
nol giving her an opportunity for ai ae der, It 
was then perhaps three o’cl in thos n, ond | 
did not get back till after dark. J I ved, My 
Crosby met me at the door, pale, trem bli L Leanful 

“Oh, Doctor!” she groaned, coveri ev lace Wilu 
her handkerchief, and sinking upon thes 

ay 4 he capiaan fF ’ almost fap} I. 

* Dead! dead! Le died anh ago, sn awlul ° 
nies!” 

bri look at Lio cor; ) nd lau ied 


I went up, took o brief 
away. Tho house of death is no pl w Lhe physiginn. 
That was the.first doath which happened in the Qroshy 
family after 1 knew them—but it w 


last. Te long funeral train of tho « 1was folluwed 
by another in leas than six months, aud the son litexally 
slopt with his father, leaving a beontiful widow and 
loving children to mourn his loss. ‘Then the children 


commenced dying, one after another; and in two years 
more only the widow and her own bright little gou re- 








perated beyond all bounds, tore a handkerchief from his 


inained of the eight I have mentioned. Yet, strauye to 
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say, although the family physician, I never saw one of 
these die! My extended practice sometimes called me 
ten or fifteen miles from home, and occasionally detained 
me over night, and by some fatal chance, as I considered 
it, each one of the Crosbys dropped off suddenly during 
my absence, and in a manner similar tothe decease of the 
old gentleman. 

The house was thus constantly kept in mourning, and 
the pale widow, in her weeds and deep aflliction, became 
an object of universal interest and commiseration. She 
seemed to take the death of her husband and <—. 
children very hard indeed, and no wife and mother could 
have been Linder and more feeling than she, as she 
hovered over them in their last moments. It was 
curious, too, that each should have been stricken down 
in the same manner as the captain; and when the last 
one lay dead, 1 suggested the propriety of opening the 
body, to see if any light could be thrown upon the cause; 
but Mrs, Crosby, with tears in her eyes, begged me not 
to make tho examination, saying the idea was most 
repugnant to her feelings; and to avoid giving her 
pain, I dropped the matter, and allowed the affuir to 
rest in the mystery which enveloped it. 

‘Time passed on, years rolled away, and no more deaths 
coneeall in the ill-fated family. In fact, there were only 
two now remaining of the nume—the lonely widow and 
her only child—who rapidly grew into a stout and 
poceiens Fea zealously watched over by the affec- 
tionate and pious care of his mother. The two wero 
now tho sole inheritors of much landed and personal 
property; and as the widow still retained the bloom of 
womanhood, and was considered an eligible match, 
several overtures of marriage were made to her, but 
respectfully declined, she declaring that she had marricd 
once for love, and, as she could never love again, she 
would henceforth let her heart rest in the grave with 
her dear departed husband, whom, were it not for her 
beloved son, she would be anxious to join in the world 
of spirits. 

But God's will be done!” she would piously add. 
“Tt is said that whom Ie loved He chasteneth; and 
believing this, | pray for resignation, and feel that my 
prayers are answered,” 

The eleventh birthday of the widow’s son came and 
passed, and left him as promising a youth us there was 
to be found in all that region. Shortly after this, a 
messenger came for me, in great haste and consterna- 
tion, and reported that the lad was drowned. His body 
had been taken home to his mother, who was nearly 
distracted. There were some who hoped the child 
mizlit yet be resuscitated, and my presence was wanted 
immediately. 1 drove to the stone mansion with all 
possible speed, and there became witness of one of the 
most painful scenes of my life. The boy was dead 
Sovenl hope, and my whole attention and skill were 
directed to the wild and distracted mother, who passed 
from one swoon into another, with shrieks of anguish 
filling up tho short and conscious intervals, 

From this last terrible blow she never recovered. It 
was too much for her philosophy or religion. When the 
child was buricd, she was perfectly insane, and remained 
so for several weeks, cnet wasting away to a mere 
skeleton. They removed her to an insane asylum, about 
five miles distant, and whenever my practice called me 
to that vicinity, | made it a rule to visit the institution 
and inquire after her welfare. 

One day, as L rode up, the principal came running out, 
and exclaimed : 

“You are just in time, dector—I was about to send 
for you. Within the hour Mrs, Crosby has recovered 
her reason, and is now begging to see you, declaring 
she has something important to communicate, and not 
long to live, which latter 1 believe.” 

I was soon seated alone by the side of the poor woman. 
She had beauty yet, but it was the beauty of the dying 
flower. Her features were deadly pale, and her eyes 
and cheeks were sunken. At first she called me by 
name, and grasped my hand, as if with pleasure, but 
dropped it suddenly, with a violent shudder, and re- 
quested me to lock the door. 

* Doctor,” she said, when I had complied with her re- 
quest, and again taken my seat beside her, “ I have lately 
been through the torments of hell, and am now about 
to take my place there for ever! Nay, do not start, and 
think me mad now! I amas sane as I have been for 
years. [ am about to die—I feel it—1 know it; bat, 
God only knows why, it seems I cannot die without a 
confession, and so have sent for you. I will be brief, 
for there is no need of dwelling upon guilt and crime. 
In a word, J am a murderess !” 

“You?” exclaimed I, fairly springing from my seat, 
as a horrible suspicion of the truth flashed upon my 
mind. 

“ Yes, Doctor, it is my dying confession. I murdered 
my husband's father first, then himself, and then, one 
hy one, my four stepchildren, to obtain all the property 
for my son, und you see how God has punished me, by 
taking him away also.’ 

“Oh, wicked, wretched woman !” I exclaimed, horri- 
fied and aghast at the awful disclosure; “how is it 
— so lovely a form could contain so hideous a 
devil P” 

She went on to state that she had poisoned each and 
all with arsenic, and would have given me the details of 
each separate murder, had | not refused to listen. She 
a begged me not to disclose her secret while she 

ived, 


“Tf you are living twenty-four hours from this time, 
I shall go before a magistrate, and reveal, under oath, 
all you have confessed!” was my stern reply, as I rose 
and took my last earthly leave of her. 

But she died the following night, and I kept her 
fatal secret, because there was uo end of justice to be 
gained by making it known. 








PERDITA. 


Do I not love thee? tell me why, 
By all reproved, yet all unheeding, 
I followed, so unwarily, 
When wayward love was blindly leading; 
Too madly deeming life was blest, 
Ly all despised—of thee possest, 


Yet marvel not I sometimes sigh, 

And when the young and pure ave sleeping, 
Soft slumbers from my pillow fly, 

And my lone hours are lost in weeping; . 
For thoughts of anguish rend my soul, 
Which love itself cannot control. 


Sad is the heart which must confess 
How much it hath to be forgiven, 
Yet dare not, in its loneliness, 
Turn one imploring look to Heaven— 
Dare not uplift one faltered prayer, 
Whilst thou art so unrivalled thore, 


Thou dost not mark the altered eye 
Of those who used to smile at mecting, 
Nor see my mother pass me by, 
Without one kindly word of greeting. 
Yet deem not I shall e’cr repine, 
Whilst thy dear heart is wholly mine. 


In all my shame, thy love hath been 
The brighter for surrounding sadness; 
As when on autumn’s faded scene 
Rest for awhile the beams of gladness, 
Lending her withered leaves a hue 
Their spring-time freshness never knew, 


Yet though thy soul with mine be bicnt, 
Too well I know ’tis not for ever; 
A little while thy love is lent— 
But time the golden links will sever; 
And thou wilt seek some prouder lot, 
And my poor love be all forgot! 


Then the frail flower that long hath borne 
The bitter wind’s relentless chiding, 
Unblighted felt the breath of scorn, 
By thee beloved, on thee confiding— 
Without the sunshine of thine eye, 
Shall fade unblest, unheeded die, 











* ALL THAT GLITTERS IS NOT GOLD.” 


Lap1Fs will, we are sure, be obliged to the Queen for 
the facts conveyed in the following pleasing manner :— 
“ Taking in the ladies” is reduced to a science in the 
shops where they “ mostly congregate ;” and the most 
accomplished “ shavers” are retained at a liberal com- 
mission to inveigle them into “ unparalleled bargains” 
and “alarming sacrifices ;”’ but the most barefaced de- 
ception is that which is daily perpetrated in the sale of 
spurious jewellery and ornaments as pure gold. 

Anyone who takes the trouble to count the number 
of jewellers’ shops in the principal thoroughfares of 
London will be rather surprised at the result, espe- 
cially as most of them are of very recent establishment; 
and as jewellery is a luxury-rather than a necessary of 
life, one must draw the conclusion, either that there 
must be an immense number of people with more money 
than they know how to employ, or that the proprietors 
of the said shops must be on the verge of bankruptcy. 
There is yet another alteruative—viz., that the profits 
of the business are so enormous, that a very few cus- 
tomers suffice to keep the concern moving. It is a 
dreadful thought. What if it be true that the splendid 
brooches and bracelets, displayed in the tempting 
green velvet cases, are fraudulent imitations? That the 
watches and chains which hang up in such profusion 
with their red-lettered tickets proclaiming their astound- 
ing cheapness—are not worth the odd shillings on their 
respective cards ? and that lady readers, whose con- 
science convicts them of having purchased from these 
entrancing stores, are the possessors of gold and gems 
of no more real value than if they had been plucked 
from the garden of Aladdin ? 

Horrible thought! but to the proof. That handsome 
bracelet, of delicate workmanship and rich colouring, 
which sets off your well-rounded arm, and looks so 
massive and costly, you no doubt suppose to be pure 
gold, and nothing F a 
mosaic or gilt trumpery. You gave, I think, ten gui- 
neas for it as an extraordinary bargain ; and the shop- 
man told you, with his most assuring smile, that he 
could not think of imposing upon your superior dis- 
cernment. Will you allow me? Thank you. I exa- 





mine the bracelet in all its party, but I fail to see the 


; you would scorn the idea of 


only guarantee which I choose to accept of its bein 
what it professes to be—a gold bracelet. The Gold- 
smith’s Hall-mark is wanting; and in the absence of 
this, though all the shopmen in Oxford-street and 
Cheapside assured me of its genuineness, I should not 
have the slightest doubt of its being base metal. Gold 
it may be—that is, the outside of it—gold of the purest 
quality, with every particle of alloy eaten away by a 
preparation of acid; but beneath this outside colour- 
ing, not a thousandth part of an inch thick, it is all base 
metal, worth = wy 2 two pounds, eee ten shillings 
an ounce, and the latter is most likely to be its value. 

d what a beautiful chain that is, my dear madam ; 
so smooth to the touch, and so beautifully articulated, 
that not even the vertebra of the snake are fitted with 
nicer adjustment ; and so long and massive. You must 
have paid a heavy price for it, for Iam sure you would 
not condescend to wear anything spurious or counter- 
feit. “ Yes, the price was somewhat ,heavy—eightcen 
ruineas was the lowest the jeweller would take for it. 
It was marked twenty wt ; but he made a reduction 
in my favour, as I had been a enstomer before.” Dear 
me! how liberal! “ Yes, was it not? I hope the poor 
fellow did not lose by it.” 

Never fear, my dear lady, there is a special Providence 
for tradesmen as well as for sailors, and I have no 
doubt he took care of number one. I suppose he gave 
ay a guarantee of the weight and quality of the gold, 

or I see no hall-mark on any part of the chain ? 

“ Guarantee? Oh, no; he weighed it, however, before 
me against so many sovereigns. It weighed down ten 
sovereigns, and he said it was usual to charge as much 
for the workmanship as the value of the gold. So you 
see, as the gold is worth ten pounds, he might have 
charged me ten more for the workmanship, instead of 
which, he let me have it for eighteen guineas.” 

Ah, yes, I see—a reduction of one pound tio shil- 
lings in your favour; but you are taking for granted 
that the gold of which this chain is made and the gold 
of the sovereign are of the same quality? Lave you 
any _— of this ? 

‘I suppose gold is gold, and if a chain weighs ten 
sovereigns, it is worth that at any rate as old gold ?” 

Then, my dear lady, I am sorry to tell you you are 
quite mistaken; you have confounded glitter with gold, 
and your chain, which you suppose to be worth eighteen 
guineas, is probably intrinsically worth about as many 
shillings, I am really sorry to distress you, but you 
will be wiser another time; and you must not trust 
yourself in the ticketing jewellers’ shops, and you must 
get your brother to read to you some of the frequent 
exposures of these cases which take place in the police 
courts. It was proved in court the.other day that the 
gold of the jewellers’ shops, instead of being worth four 
pounds the ounce, was generally alloyed to such an ex- 
tent as to be worth only ten or twelve shillings. Now 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall-mark is never affixed to gold 
which dees not come up to the standard of eighteen 
carats, which is at any rate worth three pounds an 
ounce; and if ladies will buy jewellery without this 
legal protection, they must take the consequences. 

** But, my dear sir, how is a poor woman to know 
about hall-marks and carrots, and all that sort of thing ? 
The man said achain could not be hall-marked, as it 
would be impossible to mark every individual link.” 

Did he? Then he was—ahem—‘“ another.” Tho 
Goldsmiths’ Company never injure jewellery in the 
marking ; and as for marking every link, they can test 
the whole by taking an average of different parts, and 
then affix their estimate on a suitable part of it. But 
with regard to the carats—not carrots, my dear lady—I 
will explain to you, as nearly as I can, the meaning of 
these teclinicalities. Pure gold, without any alloy, is 
called twenty-four carat geld, and is worth £4 an ounce ; 
but the sovereign is made up of three parts of alloy— 
principally copper—in the twenty-four parts, and is said 
to be meade of twenty-one carat gold. Most articles of 
jewellery which are of any real value are made of 
eighteen carat gold, that is, there are six parts of alloy 
mixed with the eighteen of pure gold; and if they come 
up to this standard, the Goldsmiths’ Company affix their 
stamp to the article, and its value may be depended 
upon. The mark consists of the letters G. H., a crown, 
and the numerals 18, or any higher number, according 
to the quality of the gold. Any article which lacks this 
stamp may be made of pure gold—but then, again, it 
may not; and with the newspaper evidence before me 
and a general impression of the standard of commercial 
morality in these days, I should rather retain my money 
in my pocket than run the risk of a very b argain. 
You will, perhaps, ask how it is that these articles of 
base metal present such a beautiful bloom of gold, and 
appear so massive and valuable. 

Alas for human nature in general, and woman’s 
weakness in particular! that rich, deep, gold colour 
which is so attractive to the ladies’ eyes, can be pro- 
duced at the smallest possible expense and trouble. If 
there is an eo eer ig quantity of real gold in the arti- 
cle, a powerful acid is applied to the service, which eats 
away all the alloy within its action, and leaves a thin 
coating of pure gold; if there is not sufficient for this 
purpose, science is prostituted to aid the rogue, and a 
thin wash of gold is laid on by means of the galvanic 
battery. A ve 
this beautiful film of gold, and there is left only a dull, 
base-looking article, fit only for a seedy swell at Cre- 
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few days’ wear, in cither case, rubs off 
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THE GAME OF LIFE; 
» SHADOWS OF CRIME. 
BY MRS. A. M. MAILLARD, 


OR 


Luthor of * Zingra,”’ “* Loving, and being Loved,” “A Woman's | private bureau, to which we have before alluded. These 


Szeret,” “ The Compulsory Marriage,” §e., Fe. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


THE FRUITS OF CRIME. 

Awake! why liest thou on the green earth ? 
Tis not the hour of slumber ;—why so pale? 
What Last thou? thou wert full of life this morn! 

* * * * . 

° * Stir, stir—nay, only stir! 

Byron, 

WE may, arguo a point with ourselves, especially in the 
case of law, but how diflicult it is—nay, almost impos- 
sible—to quit the dock at which we have stood as 
criminals, and stand well in the opinion of our fellow- 
men! Something said, implied, or proved against us, 
even if acquitted of the darker crime, leaves an in- 
effaceable mark upon us. 

‘Much, indeed, are those to be pitied who have been 
places there innocent; but when a man has crimes upon 
1is conscience, retribution is certain to overtake him to 
a certain extent. 

Houghton stood at the bar of the Old Bailey, and 
well convinced as she was of his innocence of the mur- 
der alleged against him, yet his unfortunate wife knew 
too well what he had done, even if the greater crime 
had been left undone, to warrant all her fears. Her 
love for her husband had been respect, more than a 
deep affection, and, the former obliterated, there only 
remained pity ; and pity, in such a case, is not that pity 
spoken of as akin to love. 

She would have borne up better under the afllic- 
tion which Providence had sent her, had she stood 





THE FELON’S LAST CRIME. 


In the wound inflicted upon the unfortunate man 
Cruise, a portion of the broken blade of a knife was 
found; but there was nothing which could bring home 
to Houghton the possession of a similar instrument. 

He would have probably quitted the dock free from 
even suspicion, but for letters and papers found in his 


proved that the once-respected banker was not an 
honest man; and then there arose witnesses to recol- 
lect the time when he was only a poor clerk, and how, 
by one step, he became rich. 

How had he acquired riches ? 

More than one compromising letter proved secret 
transactions with an anonymous and threatening corre- 
spondent, which his counsel could not clearly explain 
away. 

Still the judge hesitated in leaning towards a convic- 
tion, and the jury were divided in their opinion. He 
was evidently a fraudulent man; but between fraud and 
murder there are many steps. 

It was asserted by his counsel that he had been in- 
vited by Cruise to accompany him to this gambling- 
house for a purpose; but who was to prove it? The 
probabilities were, that it was he who had enticed Cruise 
thither for some base design. 

Turn it as they would, it looked ugly; and there is 
no asserting how it would have terminated, but for an 
unexpected witness. 

There is one feeling in our nature stronger than love 





jury were eminently convinced that Houghton was 
guilty, yet not seeing their way clear towards a convic- 
tion, he appeared in court, and was announced as a lato- 
coming ont voluntary witness in the prisoner’s favour. 

The terrible thing to those who have anything to con- 
ceal, when they appear even as mere witnesses in a court 
of justice, is, that whatever their sore place may be, 
some one is sure to find it out. Antecedents are not 
always pleasant things to look upon. 

What were those of the new witness? He announced 
| himself as having been present when the murder was 
committed. 

* Tlow was he so? Did he know he was in an illegal 
place ?”” 

“ Yes.” 

** Why was ho there ?” 

“ Well,” he answered, audaciously, “to play; hun- 
dreds went for that purpose, else how could such places 
exist? The habitués were, generally speaking, of the 
highest class.” 

“True; was he one of these? Had he landed, 
funded, or other property? How did ho exist ?” 

Here one of the jurymen, troubled with a pellucid 
memory, recollected having “ attended” upon this man 
in white in the same capacity as he now occupied in the 
box, but for a lighter crime than that of the prisoner 
Houghton—something of fraud or blacklegism. 

A policeman, too, Rad met this man of remarkable 
stature in some discreditable way. 





even stronger than self-preservation—this is revenge. 
The tall man in white, whom we have seen in the | 
omnibus, kept his word. Great as his personal danger | 
was, he hurried to England—not so much to save an 
innocent man (what signified a life more or less to him ?) 
—as to gratify his vengeance on William Doran. 
When a person starts upon a mission of revenge, it is 
a dispensation of = Providence that full often his | 
ee rage defeats itself. 
he man in white, had he combined his plans coolly, | 











alone—alone to endure; but she was a mother, and her 
heart ached to think of all that child might have to 
suffer from the world’s biting scorn at some future day. 
Sustained by the stronger mind of Mrs. Darcey, she | 
tried to look up and hope, but the attempt was a futile | 
one; she saw nothing but blank despair before her. 

It is one of the blessings of an English court of justice 
that no one can be convicted upon mere circumstantial 
evidence ; had it been otherwise, Houghton would have 
stood a bad chance. 

His position was an awkward one, for those who| 
could have cleared him objected to save a man’s life at 
the risk of their own reputation. 





Doran’s hiding-place before denouncing him to justice, | 


All these circumstances told rather unpleasantly 
against the witness; nevertheless, he was received as 
one, and then he swore that he was present on the even- 
ing in question at the gambling-house, and was seated 
next to William Doran, whom he knew we'll, having fre- 
quently met him at various places where play ran high. 

Late in the evening he saw the prisoner, whom he 
did not know by name, enter with a dashing-looking 


i}man. He would have taken them for two persons in 


the habit of frequenting such places, but for an excla- 


assuredly would have made himself acquainted with | mation from his neighbour, William Doran. 


“ By heavens!” exclaimed he, endeavouring to duck 


instead of which, he left Doran behind him at liberty in | down and conceal himself, “ there’s our governor, old 
France, and hastened to London. | Houghton !”” 


A very homely and useful quotation exists, from the 


“T knew,” continued the witness, “that Doran had 


a of that woman of culinary resources, whose fame | been just capeiates as clerk to Houghton, the banker 
2 


as kept its place among all her more recent competi- | consequent 


tors—we allude to Mrs. Glass. In one of her excellent 
receipts for dressing hare, she shrewdly observes, by 
way of advice, “ First catch your hare.”’ 

his precaution ought to have been taken by the man 





his observation surprised me. What could 


a man like the — mE be doing in a hell? surely he 
was not a gamb 

tary reverie,” resumed the witness, “ by seeing the pri- 
soner’s companion pointing towards a man tered 4 


er? I was startled from my momen- 


at 


in white, bent upon so dark a purpose as revenge, what- | the table playing, whom I had often met, and with a 


ever the provocation. 


loud voice proclaiming him as clerk to Mr. Houghton. 


He started for London, and just when the judge and! But Youghton’s attention seemed riveted to our side of 


— 


¢ ’ 
table l, hastily quitting his companion, aioe 1| 
ul riained to have been the unfortunate 
1 Cy , he spoke hars ly to Doran for being in at 
} - Doran sada 5 fe w words in an undertone to 


Houghton, who changed colour, and started back, All 

vas the work of a moment; the remainder was 

pantomimic, I saw Cruise advance to Mr, 

H liton’s side, as if to support him. I heard him 

y to the prisoner, alluding to Doran, ‘And is this 

her of your clorks? I beheld a knife suddenly 

» with a epring in William Doran’s —I saw 

uch it like a daggor in his i for a png hres 

| raised my hand to stay his arm—the dighls 
instantaneously extinguished, bat with the 

{ liumer, L saw the blow fall—one heavy, deadly 

’ in the breast of the detective} 1 heard the 

- limbs even struck mo! Horror-striek@h, amidst 

| tuo confusion, I escaped; and next day heard that 

loughton was acensed of the murder, of which he 

iocent.as I am. 

Verheps more 80,” 

a strange 


’ said the counsel for the crown, 
histo Why 74 you leave 
r deuunciation of the man Dies On oa 
‘ Bocwuse in alarm, scarcely knowing ewhet 2 I 
to Paris.” 
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An 1 now Mrs. Glag#’s Class ado w will bo vory tin? 
‘Virst catch your hare a clue remained of 
Dorav. He had quitted Paris for e, and here 
overy trace of him was completely lost. Houghton was 
juitted, "twas trae, but there is no position much 
‘for man or woran than to be cast upon the world 
with the Seotch verdict of “ Not proven” hanging round 
‘heir neck—guilty, but not evidence suflicient to le- 
lly hang them. Conviction even were better; better 
it once than carry the burden of guilt, and the 
ld's condemnation, which will pity the proved guilty 


the one astute enough to commit the act, and 

escape the punishment due to it. What could even his 
iduess, her conviction*ef his innocence, do for 

m She knew him guilty of frand, and he dared not 
up in her pitying face. There was more real 


look 
punishment for him in this, thanif he had been even 
han ul. 

le w 
pitiod, 


s forced to live, love her, and know she only 
and imust despise a thief—such as he was. 





But oust he live ? 

{i was an awial question to ask himself—a terrible 
one to answer. 

What, die!—die a suicide? die, and leave her here-- 
7 vy, most probably, even in another world to mect 


her more! Could he hope to go where that woman, all 
rit ind love , would be ? 

But it was a que stion most difficult to answer to him- 

f by aman weak enough to dream of suicide—* Can 
[ leave hor behind We hay von many fattl replies, 
of the suicide’s who lesale murder of those 
ore committing the last eriminal act upon 
his own person. Houghton etill hoped. He looked 
upon the woman he loved, and, blinded to all but the 

oad of leaving her, he lived on ; he would work through 
all the difficulties around him, to wealth onee more. 

Krom the wreck of his bankruptcy something must, be 
forthcomin,:; for though he was suspected of fraud, it 
itliciently clear for a restitution to be cuforeed, 
‘To whom ? Nc » one knew. 

Staunch to the last, Mrs. Dareey stood by ler friend, 
and obtained a situation, through her husband’s inte- 
reste, for Mr. Houghton at Vieuna. 

* Ah, mo!” sigh d she, as Mrs. Houghton departed 
with her husband; “‘ah, me! all go away, and I and 
my old husband alone are tied to the spot by thut arch- 
enemy of his, the gout! 

Por Lever was still an absent mystery to those inte- 
rested about him. He and Hallet, the strange com- 
panion attached to himself, were still on the search for 
Doran. 

Much is said about Paris as regards its nests owe 
blera and hells, but Vienna may well compete with it, if 
Por some time atter his mete te 
there, r d into a false state of well-doing by the love 
he bore his wife, and her return of confidence in him, 
Hloughton was an upright, well-intentioned man, deter- 
mined, he thought, to retrieve the past in the contiden- 
tial position he held, on Mr. Darcey’s recommendation, 
as cashier in a bank. 

Probably he might have persisted, but for the unex- 
pected arrival in that city of Hallet, who, on a false 
scent, hnd come alone to seek Doran. 

Lever, more patient and persevering, waited in Bou- 
logne, feeling certain Doran was somewhere aout there. 

Hallet argued, that now Houghton was m so respon- 
sible a situation, Doran would follow him up, and play 
the game which he, Hallet, had played with the pocket. 
book, now in Doran’s possession. 


in the shape 
‘ lovee, bef 


wis ho 


it does not surpass it. 
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It is—mus t be—e painfal trial and test of a man’s 
persevering honesty when a former partner in his guilt 
appears before him—one who will remind him of many 
a golden harvest reaped, though illegally done, where 
now he is probably toiling, penny by penny, to earn re- 
spect. How the voice of the tempter must ring the 
emptiness of the boon, respect, in hig ears; yet he, pro- 
bably, who seems to despise it, would give the bes t ays 
of his life to re-conquer 1t. 

They met; and Hallet, who had secon the vision we 
have elsewhere 9 pourtrayed of what he had been, what 
he was, and had sunk down beneath it, for a moment @ 
penitent man, now langh« .d at the other’s conversion. 

“Pouch not, taste not: never were there more truth- | sh 


might’ go gafor ears. A few months will suffico, and 


blish ou this place @ wealthy man, and esta- 
ron i where, or rors 1 events, become 
» ne 3a a sorvant. 
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“fy ere scen Koy ill she hag been looking, 

[ ton, convulgively él cles his rei together ; 
she will not go, as ed her and our child, 
© of air. . 


a love her, yon should @md@ means to force 


df he loved her! To have a doubt cast upom that 
mithty love which had survived all change and sorrow! 

That @ day Bf exa’ his books with more 
care than usual, just to see whether what Hallet said 
about the facility of such a proceeding as he had pro- 
posed was true. 

“T think, too,” said Hallet next day, “in what a po- 
sition you will be when Doran finds you out, which 
assuredly he will; he holds the ikket-book now, and 
will be loss mereiful than I was, depend on’t. ” 

Houghton shuddered at the ruin which this ‘ merciful 
man nad brought upon him; and yet—strange perver- 
sity of our nature—he had not the moral power to turn 
from him. This day he looked no more at his books. He 
was satisfied as to how they might be altered and 
arranged easily, but he gazed earnestly in his wife’s 
face, and read a tale of suffering there which decided 
him. 

In the fresh impetus given to his vill: any, in the power 
once more attained over his victim, Hallet almost for- 
got Doran and the others ; he was again dipping his 
guilty hands in a vein of ore, which another's crime 
had opened, 

‘vom the hour he once more fell, farewell to all 
peace, all hope. Houghton’s life became a hell to him. 
Kver the burning thought of guilt and diseovery pur- 
sued him, ten thousand times worse than before ; for 
then he might have said he found the money, now but 
one term could designate his act—theft! 

A gallows even stared him in the face, for his danger 
before had been so imminent in Cruise’s case, that he 
argued— 

“If discovered now, I shall inevitably he thought 
guilty by all of that murder, perhaps tried again, and 
then assuredly be convicted.” 

A dozen times, before it was too late, he would have 
withdrawn, and possibly never have erred again, but for 
the presence of those open palins of the insatiable 
Hallet, which ever cried * Give! give!’ 

One d: ay, it was inevitablo; a single mistake crushed 
down his edifice of golden er ume. 

Ilis errors in accounts were 
questioned. 

Between these and discovery there was but one step. 

And between that step and himself he would place 
flight. 

** We must fly,” he whispered to his wife. 

* by!” she exelaimed in horror ; “ for what reason ?” 

** Because,” uttered tho guilty man, looking away 
from her as he spoke—he could not face those se: wehing, r 
sad eyes-—“ becnuse there hes been some irregulari 
among the clerks’ aecounta, and I might be suspecte: a ‘ 

Mrs. Houghton said no move; she turned a shade 
paler, bowed her head, and quiited the room. 

Hourhton eould noi enter into explinations with her, 

so he wrote his directions, aid left them upon the table, 
fully relying upon the obedience she had ever evineed 
| towards him. 
When he returned, at the appoi nted 1 hour for flight, 
| he found her and her child in their ay PE} ing 
| for the mock repose of hed on her part, for there was 
no rest for that strickon woman; but he r child cried, 
terrified by her sad, pale face, and refused to sleep, ua- 
less she accompanied it. 

Dismissing her sorveate, she had retired. 

“What—what!” exclaimed Hong ghton, in a tone he 
never before had employed towards her, for in his fears 
he almost hated her, as being the cause, through the 








whispered; his probity 

















ful words written. 

Hou was a aot turn from the tapers ho listened, | 
argued, ref usec io yielded ! ss Sas : 

man, nothing is so Sisity 

soceante, hie so. muc ‘Se done oreign 

mses.” 

5% overy } Pordisgrace 2” argued Houghton. 

# ! you are too r to be caught; you 
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Hov e with which she liad inspired him, of his crime for 
her aggrandisement. 

He was glad to shift the responsibility of his errors 
on anyone now, 

“ What—not ready yet? Is all to be lost by you? 
Make haste and dress yourself and that chile Ian d 
—where are your valuables? You haye some jewels 
still ?” he quickly added. 

* No, Houghton ; they are not mine,” was tho calin 
e 


"Foo! ! !? he muttered, in his i 
about trifles at such a ‘moment. 


ationce; “to cavil 
tell you they aro 


hs Pili yours. if ou do not make haste, | 
0 without you both.” 7 
CHfeesbton." said the woman, standing firmly b: for ro 
while the poor 
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be found; he must fly at once, or be arrested on : 
cion. Fieree was the.confliet in. his heart. Fly : 
leave her, he would not, 

“anny!” he eried; “I beseech you do not oppose 
me,’ 

“T repeat it,” she said, unmoved; “I would follow 
you in poverty, want, med toil, o@, but not to have this de 
child brought up am as a felon’s offsprin:.” 

Hone hton’s face ws posta fearful to behold ; 
ihe ence rounded face of come t becomo 

haggard, rd, anxious, and full of terror; tauch aged, « 

guise himself for fight, he puten a Sasky, 
onaled wig, and an undress m , 

He looked so unlike himself, the ehild had drawn 
back in alarm, and now, w hen x ag ol towards Mrs. 
Honghton, he looked ‘so. strangely that she almo: 
screamed aloud i in alarm. 

“ T ask you,” he articulated; “* whether you are dcter- 
mined to drive me mad? [ am a wronged and despe- 
pom. Do you mean to follow me, or not ?” 

* Yes.’ 





At this one word, his worn face brightencd, and |] 
opened his arms, as if to el: asp her to his bosom. 

“Stay!” she quickly added, stepping back. “I soy 
yes, if you are wronged and innocent. No, nover, if 
you are guilty again. Guilty onee, I hoped you would 
reform and repeut. Guilty again—for my child’s sake, 
no!” 

Surely there are moments when tho spirit of all evil 
strikes by our feeble arm. Loughton fancied he heard 


stealthy footsteps creeping up the stairs; they were the 
terrors of his guilty heart. 

“Twill not leave her, to lose her!” he thoucht, and 
the idea nerved his arm, as he struck the being he loved 
to the ground. 

The candle fell from her grasp, only a fow fl flickering 
embers from the fire lit up the scene. rT I 
loved lay stretched at his feet se > 
dark stream creeping through the mazes a her 
and staining the doce 

The screaming child clrng to her, striving to raiso 
her up. 

“ By heavens! she will arouse the house!” was his 
first thought, as the demon urged him to strike down 
his child also, beside her still mother, 

But something stayed him. Ho dared not touch her, 
so he dropped down in his ch: vir’, 24 nd began to thiuk— 
only began. Great heavens! what would it be when he 
had reviewed all? 

He dared not touch either the mother or child, and 
its cries terrified his guilty soul. 

He rose—one moment a thought of self- presery rifon 
urged him t to fly. He r Gy and adv aneed towards the 
table, on which was her drossing-case, rab sceure her 
jewels; butas he snowed to do 80, te little red stream 
see med to hurry out from among her oni , as if to 
catch him, 

He shrank back, with a groan, 
room. 

This time there really were hurrying footsteps on the 
stairs. 

x... one beneath had heard the heavy f& 

olonged cries of the cl hil l. 
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and fled into the next 
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te find the arms of an untiring fricnd open to receive 
ler. 

“ My dear,” answered Mrs. Darcey, in reply to her 
cratefal thanks, “you owe me nothing! When I mar- 
ried Mr. Darcey for a position (though, Heaven. bless 
lrim, he’s not a bad old man), I paid the penalty due for 
having done so worldly a thing. I am condemned to 
nurse him—bear with him in his fits of gout—nurse and 
console my friends, even if they be young men, By the 
way,” she added, in the same cheerful tone, to rouse 
the other from her lethargic state of suffering, “ I 
wonder what has become of Lever?” 

Tt was true, no one bad heard of him—even Tlallet 
had lost his trace ; for when Houghton’s tragical end 
startled even him, ho quitted Vienna in haste, dreading 
some implication in the suicide’s affairs; but he was 
one of those very clever men, who generally manage, up 
to a certain awarded point of time, to meet success in 
all things, and commit all their misdeeds with im- 
punity. 

But a day of severe reckoning is sure to come, Hallet 
had had his warning, but he would not be warned. 
Now the punishment would ¢dme. 

As soon as the unfortunate Mrs. Hongliton was able 
to travel, Mrs, Darcey returned with her to England, 
but avoided a stay in London, In the course of their 
intimate conversations, when Mrs. Houghton became 
convalescent, there remained few secrets between them, 
and, amoug other things, the painful history of her hus- 
band’s crime, in conjunction with the man Hallet, was | 1 
confided to Mrs. Darcey, to explain many circumstances 
which otherwise would have been incomprelensible— 
namely, Mrs. Houghton’s intimacy, as Fanny Lisle, 
with Mr. Melville’s family, and the interest she took in 
Lever in consequence. 

‘These conversations were the groundwork of a scheme 
in Mrs. Dareey’s mind, who had been sorely puzzled | t 


where to place her afflicted friend in some degree of | time. At length he determined to do some good to the 
ferryman. 


lhome-comfort. She would induce her to go down to 
Mrs. Melville fens mother); and as, fortunately 
some of Mrs. Houghton’s property had’ been sottled 
upon herself, she would be enabled to seek a home the | t 
most congenial to her feelings which any rdof could 
afford her, under existing and painful circumstances. 

It certainly requires the touch of poverty and misfor- 
tune to bring out the true but hidden traits of the heart, 
like a chemical application, in some cases, of acids, to 
discover colours. 


Ir doesn’t matter what is known, if what we know is 
unavailing. 


of what use will his land be to him 
have, but what we can use, is wealth to us. 


who was being rowed over a wide river by a ferryman. 


When he had aes on board he made himself ve 
comfortable, as al 


navigator, and having occupied your eyes with man 
with mathematics ?” 
doesn’t live anywhere about here. 


you mean to tell me that you are not acquainted with 





THE SANCTITY OF LOVE, 
Trove! and love hath given mo 
Sweet thoughis to God akin, 
And oped a living paradise 
My heart of hearts within; 
Ob, from this Eden of my life 
God keep the serpent sin! 


I love! and into angel-land 
With starry glimpses peer; 

I drink in beauty like heaven-wino, 
When One is smiling near; 

And there’s a rainbow round my soul 
For every falling tear, 


Dear God in heaven, keep without stain 
My bosom’s brooding dove! 

O clothe it meet for angel-arms, 
And give it place above! 

For there is nothing from the world 


I yearn to take but love, 
GupaLp Masszy, 








TUL PHILOSOPHER AND THE FERRYMAN. 


If a man has twenty thousand acres of 
and, but has not a penny in his pocket, and is starving, 
Not what we 
There was an old parable of a certain philosopher 
true philosophers should do, an 
hen proceeded to consider how he could best pass the 


So he began to talk to him. 
“Now,” said he, “I suppose you, being an ancient 


hings in the course of your life, are perfectly aoqualaed 
* Never heard of him,” replied the ferryman ; “ he 


“ But, my dear sir,” rejoined the philosopher, “do 








Who that had seen Mrs. Darcey in the pride of her 
beauty, as a leader of fashion, would have dreamt that 
beneath that surface there dwelt so profound g treasure 
of excellence? Ever smiling, ever kind, unheeding what 
the world might say, she acted from her own impulsive 
nature; and though oftentimes not prudently, as the 
world has it, yet without a shadow of wrong. She had 
been jealous of Lever’s intimacy under Mrs. Houghton’s 
roof; but we can be jealous in friendship, as well as in 
love, and looking upon him as her own especial protégé, 
she cared not to see another woman, a rival then in the 
world of fashion and beauty, take him under her wing. 

Now, purified from selfish thoughts, she did not rest 
until the suffermg woman was beneath his mother’s 
roof, near Carlisle; and there we will leave her and her 
futherless child awhile, and fellow the much-sought- 
after Doran and Rose, when they fled from Paris. 

(To be continued in our neat.) 





Fiowers tHE Best Pers.—The flower has a supe- 
riority over all other comforters and companions of man. 
It has life—you may watch it from day to day, and hour 
to hour; but it does not know Death in that terrible 
form in which it visits the animal world. It repays our 
care, and it sinks under our neglect—but the penalty of 
the Fall does not reach to the world of flowers; the 
remorse which follows on the infliction of pain never 
comes home to us from tliis side of Nature. The lark, 
which sinks in its narrow cage in some dark garret, isa 
victim to.man’s selfishness; and who can tell but that 
its mite of suffering—its deprivation of joy—may enter 
into the last great summing-up? But the geranium 
which enlivens the window-sill, and gladdens the eye 
and sweetens the close breathing-place of some poor 
sempstress—the myrtle which blows in the front 
window of the pent-up tailor or shoemaker—these 
will never come into court against their owners. 
Only thus far will they make their retributive power 
felt: if carefully tended, as the captive tended his 
flower, they will soften and humanise and gladden 
the heart that gives a portion of its affection to 
them. If neglected, scorned, and looked down upon 
by proud man—if only regarded as ministers to his 
luxury and pride, to be wound round his goblet and to 
crown his feasts—be sure that they will withhold from 
him the sweetest influence of their communionship. He 
may fill his conservatories with them—he may mass 
their golden colours in his garden—trail them round 
his house—steep his senses in them ; but their richest 
influence shall not penetrate deeper than these avenues 
of the mind: the secret sympathies which the flower— 
the carefully-tended and much-loved flower—has for 
the captive, the sempstress, the mechanic, the vericst 
beggar in the street, who loves to look upon it, it will 
refuse to the selfish voluptuary, who only values it for 
its colour, its shape, its perfume—not for the life within 
it—not for the secret connection between that life and 


the great principles of mathematical science ? Don’t you 
know the properties, the marvellous properties, of the 
triangle, and the cube, and the cone, and the rhomboid, 
and the marvellous principles of logarithms ?” 

“T’ll just tell you what it is,” replied the ferryman ; 
none of ’em lives about here. I never heard such a 
lot of queer names in all my life; but I would advise 
ou to let me row you back again as soon as possible, 
or none of ’em lives on the other side, I know.” 

“My dear fellow,” says the philosopher, “they are 
not people. If your life were divided into four parts, a 
quarter of it is gone if you know nothing about mathe- 
matics.” 

The ferryman replies that he can’t help that, and on 
they pull again. And then the philosopher tries the 
conversation again, and begins— 

** Now, as you have been knocking about the coast all 
your lifo, I suppose you know something of the ‘ won- 
drous orbs that wield their mystic flights through 
depths immense ?” ” 

ut the ferryman assured the philosopher that he 
knew nothing at all about astronomy, and the philoso- 
pher told him in his turn that he might look upon this 
as a second quarter of his life wasted. 

“T can’t help it,” answers the ferryman; “I never 
missed ’em.” 

Then a third time the philosopher enters into con- 
versation. 

“I suppose, now,” says he, “ you know something 
about the empires of the historic past ?” 

Then the ferryman stops, and begins— 

“T’ll just tell you what it is: I’ve been studying a 
good bit between whiles, and I’m pretty much per- 
suaded now that you have been poking fun at me all 
this while. I don’t believe no such fellows as you've 
been talking about ever lived at no time, and I’ve a 
great mind to take you by your neck and pitch you into 
the water.” 

But the philosopher only assured him that full three- 
quarters of his life must have been wasted. “ Never 
mind,” answered the ferryman, “ you look to your own.” 
And presently the wind began to whistle up above, 
and the waves rose unpleasantly, and the philosopher at 
length began to feel rather uncomfortable. 

“I say, friend,” said he, “ I suppose we are all right 
here, eh ?” 

“ As right as a trivet,” answered the peal. poe ; “of 
course a fellow like you, with all the grand relations 
ou’ve been talking about, couldn’t be drowned, you 
know, at any price, 

But just then there comes a heavier larch than usual, 
and the philosopher doeen’t like the look of things at all. 
. = ose = 0 over,” a do: 

eli,” the ferryman , eu we ; 
dare say some of your grand relations fave taught you 
to swim, 
** No,” answors the philosopher in terror, 
“Then,” replies the a “it strikes mo that all 


HALF-HOURS WITH NOW bor 
FEMALE BEAUTY, 
Dean Swirr proposed to tax female beauty, ar ' 
every woman to rate her own charms. Ho eid the ta 
would be cheerfully paid, and very productive. 
Fontenelle thus daintily compliments tho sex, w) 
he compares women and clocks—tho latt 
int out the hours, the former to make us foryet | 
‘he standards of beauty in women vary with th 


nO jatter serv to 


taste. Socrates called beauty a short-lived ty: 
Plato, a privilege of nature; Theophrastus, a sil 
cheat; Theocritus, a delightful prejudice; Carn , 
a solitary kingdom; and Aristotle affirmed that it y 


better than all tho letters of recommendation in 
world. With the modern Greeks, and other nations on 
the shores of the Mediterranean, corpuleney is the por- 
fection of form in women; and tliose very attributes, 
which disgust the Western European, form tlle att 
tions of an Oriental fair. It was from the common 
admired shape of his countrywomen, that Rubens, in li 
pictures, delights so much in a vulgar and odiv 
plumpness; when this master was desirous to ropr 

the “beautiful,” he had no idea of beauty und: 
hundredweight. l I 





His very graces are all fat. Bat j 
should be remembered that all his models wore Dutch 
women, 

The hair is a beautiful ornament of women, but it hs 
always been a disputed point which colour most | 
comes it. We account red hair an abomination ; | 
the time of Elizabeth it found admirers, and \ 
fashion. Mary of Scotland, though she had exqui 
hair of her own, wore red frorits. Cleopatra wi 
haired; and the Venetian ladies to this day count 
yellow hair, 

After all that may be said or sung about it, | 
an undeniable fact, and its endowment not to | 
paraged. Sidney Smith gives some good advice 
subject. “ Neverteach false morality. Flow 
absurd to teach 2 girl that beauty is of no va 
whole prospects and happiness in life may dey 
a new gown, or a becoming bonnet: if sho | 
grains of common sense, she will find this « | 
great thing is to teach her their just value, aud { 
there must be something better under the boun 
a pretty face for real happiness, But never : 
truth.” —Salad for the Social. 

LORD DUNDREARY. 
Of Mr. Sothern’s drawl I have already exp ! 
admiration, Tis lisp is also very good, and is n 
sive, as tho more imbecile among the swell 
or acquire by habit a lisp. But that part of au 
great reputation should rest upon lis mimicry of 
painful, lamentable, and repulsive a physica! imper 
tion as stammering strikes me as being very d 
A lisp is a slight matter; the stammerer : 
must be reckoned among the Almighty’s a od « 
tures. If corporeal ailments are to be made the 
of “life-like portraiture” in “ comedy,” we elial! 
actor famous for his wonderful dvlinesti fu 
worm, another made famous through his | 
of a hare-lip, and a third gain renown for } 
imitation of club-foot. Again, much of Mr. Sotl 
popularity rests on the incohorent nonsense 
and the idiotic non sequiture in which he vevele. ‘The 
confusion arising from his whter wa 
reason is certainly very amusing. Tor instance, y \ 
he tries to count his fingers and toes, and discovers t 
he has eleven of each; when he sticks up one thum 
represent his mother, and another for his brother Sos 
mother, until he gets into a haze betwen the two, m 
wonders who the —— (le is nearly alwa \ )} 
mother can be, it is impossible to avoid shouting with 
laughter. I wonder, supposing my friend Myr, Nichol 
were to send me up a born idiot from the admirable 
asylum at Earlswood, and I were to try to pr 
him an engagement at tho Haymarket, whet th 
drivelling balderdash of the poor creatare would « 
the risillity of a highly-cultivated audience? Ma: f 
Mr. Sothern’s non seqgwiturs are droll enough; but 
they are not new. The enumeration ef the fingors and 
toes is as old as the hills, and has made many genern- 
tions of chawbacons grin, when performed by Mr, 
Merryman in front of a booth at the fair, Tho tran 


tof the | Ity of 

















position of proverbs, in which Lord Dundroary delights, 
1s equally venerable; and I had the pleasure of hearing 
the famous hotch-potch of “the early bird knows his 
own father,” and “a wise child picks up the worm” (if 
that be the precise formula of tlie nonsense), from t! 

mouth of an English clown in the circus at Copenhagen, 
and in the year of grace 1856. ludeed, the majority of 
the jokes smell of tie sawdust, and have been heard 
over and over again at Ast}ey’s. The more retined wit- 
ticiams are drawn from other sources. The perpetunl 
reference to “ some other fellah” is only a paraphrage of 





the “any other man” of the nigger stump-orator at tite 

music-halls ; and the joint-stool conversation between | 
Dundreary and Georgina, at the Dairy-ferm, is not very 

skilfully copied from a wonderfal bit of imane chit-chat i 
in one of Mrs. German Reed's earlier entertaiuments, i 
if I remember correctly, it hinged upon an asinine | 
young gentleman asking a lady whether she liked , Wy 
cheese, or whether, if she had a brother, she thought 





four parts of your life will pretty soon be gono all at 


once }’ 





the hand that feeds and nonrishes it, a 


that he would like that cascous delicacy. —Dreak/asting 
tn Bed, o* * 














CURRENT GOSSIP 


Tt ia stated that the wine harvest on the Rhine and in the 
surrounding districts promises now to be excellent both in 
quality and quantity. 

Ona great novelty at the Surrey Theatre, just opened under 
Mr. Rt. Shepherd's management, is a magnificent looking- 
i:lass curtain, comprising upwards of one thousand square 
fect of plate-glaas, and weighing over five tons! 

Tax Heap Commissary ov Porice at Luypey, having re- 
cently returned from a visit to London, endeavoured to intro- 
duce the regulation that foot-passengers should always keep 
to tho right. The result was an émeute and the abandonment 
of the idea, 

‘Tus Parxcn's Start Paw.—Prince Leopold is seriously ill. 
It appears that his Royal Highness wounded himself in the 
rnouth with a steel pen, and that considerable hemorrhage 
ensued. The injury was considered to be so serious that 
surgical assistance from Berlin was telegraphed for. 

Syaur ov Porrius.—Nothing can be more dangerous and 
reprehensible than the practice ofsome parents in giving their 
children narcotics to induce sleep, The twins of a trades- 
man, named Farlowe, in Lisson-grove, London, were both 
poisoned on Friday by a dose of syrup of poppies, admini- 
stored for the above purpose, 

A Fass Exursition.—Those of our readers who wish to 
noe & very inexpensive exhibition, and one that will not be 
visible long, will do well to go to the Hungerford Suspension 
ridge, and look at the ruins of the Market, now being de- 
molished. Many people travel hundreds of miles, and spend 
much money, to look at ruins that are not so picturesque as 
these, 

A New Faeax ov Carworine.—On the evening of Sunday 
week, a congregation in the neighbourhood of Whitby were 
suddenly, and as if by magic, plunged into total darkness, 
‘The cause was that crinoline had just entered ; a lady’s dress 
had caught in the key of the gas meter, the — dragged 
the crinoline, the crinoline dragged the key, and the light 
was locked out, 

Cutno.ine,—The Austrian ladies have resolved to give cri- 
noline a dead cut—at least, the very élite of them have, At 
Ixclil, where they congregate during the autumn, any lady 
infringing against this flat will have to feel the weight of the 
displeasure of the Austrian ladies. They have gone a step 
further than their Isch! proclamation, and intimated to the 
managers of the Vienna theatres that they will not patronise 
i house where the actresses wear crinolines. 

VxoroseD Mopxt Tarates.—Mr. Boucicault has written to 
the 7'imes, complaining in strong terms of the internal defects 
of London theatres, before and behind the curtain, and 
the want of economy in their managemenc; and proposing 
the erection, by subscription, of a new theatre combining the 
improvements of the erican and French systems, He 
offers to head the list with £6,000, and suggests as a site the 
large space which will soon be laid bare in the Strand, near 
Northumberland House, He arguea—not perhaps with much 
force—that the increase of music-halls indicates a demand 
for more theatres, : 

‘Tus Parrnon Impratat’s Youre Farsxps,—At Biarritz the 
Prince Imperial has now a host, an army, @ population 
of young acquaintances. He Has initiated them into the 
details of his private life; and at about four o’clock, when 
the prince’s daily lessons are over, at the garden gates a 
rrowd of young friends waiting burst in directly he is seen 
on the lawn. The Emperor remembers, perhaps, how Ame- 
nophis had his son Sesostris educated with three hundred 
children of Memphis born in the same year as himself, and 
who in later years became his faithful body-guard, At any 
rate, Napoleon ITT, acta very wisely in letting his son mix 
with the other children; and he is not the firs: French sove- 
reign who has done so. The late King, Louis Philippe, sent 
all his sons to the public schools, and among their partisans 
in France we should not wonder if the most sincere were 
their old schoolfellows. 

Vicrox Hugo in Enoatanp.—Recently Victor Hugo, author 
of Les Misérables, the most famous book in France, paid a 
ilying visit to England, A flying one pene He for it did not 
endure beyond forty-eight hours. Two sights especially he 
coveted to see, and he was gratified. The reader will have 
no difficulty in guessing that one of these was the Great 
Exhibition; but what was the other? In a thousand guesses 
you would hardly pick out that it was Blondin. Yes, that 
was one of the two prime objects of his curiosity; the great 
bazaar number one, and the great acrobat number two, 
Those who aro familiar with Victor Hugo's works will easily 
recall how fond he is of recounting feats of strength, agility, 
and daring, and will not be surprised at this. Quasimodo’s 
wonderful performances in Notre Dame with Esmeralda in 
his arma, Jean Valjean on the yard-arm of the convict ship 
at Toulon, are Blondinesque in character. 

Navouxon III, ann tae Evouisn VoLuntexas.—Ata banquet 
—~ to him the other day, Lord Ranelagh said he lately 
the i fortune to go to Chalons, and there he met with a 
kind and cordial ion from the Em r, and he was 
happy to say that he believed he rather undid some erroneous 
impreasions in the Emperor's mind with re; to the man- 
ner in which the oy my Volunteers had spoken of him. The 
Emperor seomed to 
deal of personal abuse. Lord Ranelagh assured him, upon 
the honour of a gentleman and upon the word of an old 
friend—for he had known Louis Napoleon formerly in Eng- 
land—that the volunteer movement had been one of defence 
and not of offence, in the double sense of the term, and that, 
numerous as were the volunteer gatherings throughout the 
country, it was rare indoed that a word was said against the 
Emperor of the French. He added, “Sire, you have been in 
England; you have been at some of our dinni and you 
know that after dinner men will sometimes say which 
they perhaps would not have said if it were not after dinner; 
but, with a few exceptions, I never heard at these dinners a 
word against the Emperor of the French. This is too great 
& movement to make malities out of it.’ The Emperor 
reph “Tam very ¢ to hear it; and I hope, if there is 
any fee! existing against me, it will be s: removed,” 
To show the Emperor was sincere in taking the move- 
ment in its right and —- sense, he should state that he 

mperor’s last grand review. Towards 


. On round 
him Ranelagh), and said, ** W: you, as a volunteer, 
@ome and be pb: hed by my side?’’ But the horse on 


which he (Lord Ran ). was viing ned, unfortu- 
—y Pe deal of the English spirit, and would 
not atill, and he therefore declined, 
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THE JESTER 

Wao was Scipio’s wife ?—Mississippi-o, of course. 

Tax Worst Weatitex on Recorp.—The rain of terror. 

e Why do women like stays ?—Because they feel so-laced by 
nem. 

Way is an oyster asleep in his bed like Lot’s wife ?—’Cause 
he’s “‘ turned in”’ to salt. 

Aw inveterate toper and intense hater of water lately 
finished his life appropriately, by vindictively “ kicking the 
bucket.” 

Very Aprrornatery InpErp.—Should the Underground 
Railway ave a@ success, may it be designated a “ hit in the 

"—Fun, 

Ma. Turmvurts, of Crass Farm, Wilts, objects to the erection 
of telegrapas, because he says they are likely to breed wire- 
worms 

Nor a Map Remarx.—A mad princess of tho house of 
Bourbon, on being asked why the reigns of queens were in 
general more prosperous than the reigns of kings, replied, 
** Because, under kings, women govern; under queens, 


men,” 
PAINTING IN A NEW LIGHT. 


“ Wuat hard work is an artist’s lot !”’ 
Said Tinto, groaning wheezily. 

** Well,” said his friend, “I say, ’tis nat, 
For pictures are done easel-y,”’—Fun, 


Tar Barcarn.—An Irishman, driven to desperation by the 
stringency of the money-market and the high price of provi- 
sions, procured a pistol and took to the road, Mecting a 
traveller, he stopped him with ‘‘ Your money, or your life!” 
Seting Pat was green, he said: ‘I'll tell you what I'll do: 
I'll give you all my money for that pistol.”” ‘* Agreed.”” Pat 
received the money and handed over the pistol. ‘ Now,” 
said the traveller, ‘‘ hand back that money, or I'll blow your 
brains out!’”’ “ Blaze away, my hearty!” said Pat. “ Never 
a dhrop of powther there's in it,’’ 

Tnx Guost.—“ Believe in ghosts?—of course, Ido!’ said 
the Widow Tough. ‘“‘My eee husband appeared to me just 
as plain—’ “ Did you see him?”’ her hearers asked, in open 
astonishment. ‘‘No, J didn’t see him,’’ said the widow, 
“bat Theard him, Hewent to the cupboard and took down 
the teapot, and drank from yi as he used to, and then he 
went to work at the stove. J laid and heard it, but thought 
it was one of the boys. ‘Who’s there?’ said Z; but there 
was no answer, ‘What are you doing there?’ said J, ‘ That’s 
my business!’ said a voice that J know to be my husband’ 
because he pas ate ay in that pleasant way. J got up, an 
there wasn’t nobody there!’’ The. teeth of her auditors 
chattered, 

——_@——. 


HOME HINTS 

A Cunn ror Dieutmerta.—A lady friend informs us, for pub- 
lication, that a piece of camphor placed on the tongue, and 
left there to dissolve, is a sure cure for that dreadfui malady. 
She says it has been tried effectually, to her own knowledge. 

GinGer Biscurrs.—First rub a pound of fresh butter 
into two pounds of fine flour, then add half a pound of sifted 
sugar and three ounces of powdered ginger. Beat up the 
yolks of three eggs, and take a little milk, with which make 
the above in ients into a te. Knead it all well toge- 
ther, and roll it out extremely thin, and cut it into the form 
of round biscuits with a paste-cutter. Bake them in a slow 
oma until crisp, taking care that they are a pale brown 
colour. 

Bsrraponna as A Cure For Tootmacnz.—A correspondent 
in a valued contemporary says :—*‘I very nearly lost my life 
once, or at the least was e very ill, by an injudicious use 
of belladonna, I had been suffering from toothache, and a 
medical ape in the country gave me one day some 
dark stuff in a small phial, telling me to put a drop or so of 
it on some lint, and apply it to the angry tooth, I did so with 
decided success. The vial had no label, and I had not the 
slightest idea that the liquid it contained was extract of bella- 
donna; so one fine morning, having suffered exceedingly 
from a return of the pain and protracted loss of rest, I fairly 
saturated a large piece of wool, and placed it entirely over 
my refractory tooth. ‘The ey ceased, and feeling ve 
sleepy, I lay down upon the , and probably I swallowed, 
unconsciously, some of the belladonna, for 1 just remember 
@ sort of deadly sickness and sensation of vertigo. I had 
sufficient presence of mind left to crawl to the water-bottle, 
dash its contents in my face and upon my head, pull the bell 
violently, and I then lay down on the carpet. I scarcely 
knew what my servant did when she first came in to my 
assistance, except pour more water over my face and throat, 
and likewise down it, for I was nearly insensible; but I well 
recollect that I was fearfully ill for some hours, very stupid, 
and dreadfully giddy ; still I never had the slightest idea that 
I was suffering from the effects of any poison, until this same 
gentleman called a few days afterwards, and, on being told 
of the attack, exclaimed, ‘Why, you must have swallowed 
some of the belladonna I gave you to apply to your tooth; I 
told you only to place a drop of it upon some lint.’ 


_~——— 


FAMILY DOCTOR 


Drtt-Warer.—The aromatic seed or fruit of Anethum graveo- 
lens is known by this name, It is mildly stimulant and car- 
minative, and much used in flatulency, especially for chil- 
dren, and as a vehicle for acting purgatives, to correct their 

ping effect. The dill-water of the shops is generally made 

rubbing down the oil of dill with sugar or magnesia, 

ing water and filtering: the popertion, is about one drop 

of oil to one ounce of water. The dose is from half an ounce 

to two ounces for adults ; and from a teaspoonful to a dessert 
spoonful for children. 

ArorHecantzs’ WaicGuts awp Measures are those con- 
stantly used in the compounding and dispensing of medicines 
in this country. Weights: One pound contains 12 ounces, or 
5,760 grains; one ounce, 8 or 480 grains; onedrachm, 
3 scruples, or 60 grains; one scruple, 20 grains. Measures: 
One gallon contains 8 pints, or 70,000 grains of water; one 

nt, 20 ounces, or 8,750 grains; one ounce, 8 drachms, or 

drac! 60 minims, 


y, than an alterazion in the plan was found necessa’ 
hod that of udmeasuromer.t was adopted. = 





FACTS FOR EVERYBODY 

Grwyvtng Tonacco.—Smoking in England has become an 
institution of the nineteenth century; but sound, genuine 
tobacco is the exception and not the rule as regards cigars ; 
hence the prevalence of short pipes and the spread of the 
tobacco-cancer, as it is called, which the heated clay so fre- 
quently engenders on the lip. If British cigar-makers would 
only use tobacco of one growth and description in the manu- 
facture of each individual sort, why should not our home- 
manufactured cigars be only slightly inferior to those made 
in the tobacco-growing countries of the West Indies and 
America? As it is, in almost every case, the outer leaf which 
charms the eye of the buyer, it is of a greatly superior qua- 
lity to the interior, which is flavoured with a small modicum 
of sound tobacco, and filled up with cuttings, dust, and re- 
fuse of many varieties, even when the whole consists of 
tobacco, which is not always the case. Such cigars are alike 
destructive to health of mind and body. 

SuGar.—The raw sugar is unquestionably open to many 
forms of adulteration, and sand is sometimes added ; but this 
is such a clumsy and easily-detected adulteration, that it 
could not be practised to any considerable extent without 
certain discovery. Much has been said about the sugar- 
mites, or acari; very ugly and disgusting, no doubt, and by 
no means pleasant to think about as articles of food; but 
then they are so very small, that we swallow them quite un- 
consciously, as we do ani in almost everything we 
eat and drink, and they do us no harm, Those who do not 
like the idea of ere such invisible monsters, should 
take lump sugar; it is ch enough now. But then the 
animal matter and lime, said to be used largely in the pro- 
cess of refining and crystallisation! Dr, Hassall has found 
both in lump-sugar; but then, as Scoffern observes, ‘‘ their 
quantities are so infinitesimally small, that they can only 
be called impurities by comparison with a rigid chemical 
standard, which is altogether deceptive when used as a 
standard of purity for articles of food, drink, and medicine,”* 


—_o——— 
SCIENCE OF THE DAY 


Porsonovs Papgrnanaines Suprersepep.—'Tho discovery 
aes —— —— of po pra of eave and petric 

id, diges os t of nap vides a perfect and 
harmless substitute for the arsenical Le n edleas., 

Tux Use or Catorororu.—Deaths from syncope in opera- 
tion took place ly to the discovery of chloroform at 
all, as they do now from fright, emotional shock, &o., but 
now they are illogieally ascribed to the anesthetic, Sixty 
per cent. of all such accidents happen from apnea, or stop- 
page of py the pulse still going on forty per cent. 

m the p stopping, or simple syncope, as if they had no 
chloroform at all. Chloroform is as free from danger as 
opium, properly used, or as safe as a well-organised railway 
train; but in t students act wrongly, probably be- 
cause the wrong landmarks are copied in journals and books 
one from the other without examination. Immense sur- 
gical operations of the most direful kind, according to Dr. 

. 


** Pitiful to the eye; 
The mere despair of surgery,’* 


are now every day performed with safety and withont pain, 
that were specially directed by the Astley Coopers, Aberne- 
thy’s, &c., never to be attempted on account of the prolonged 
torture, There is not an individual, from the plainest reader 
to the great-hearted invalid at Spezzia, that may not any day 
require chloroform, and yetit is a subject on which the public 
are curiously ignorant. Yet some of the most extraordinary 
revelations of mind and brain, that would have amazed Locke 
or Dugald Stewart, have been made by the help of chloro- 
form ; and now that the nature of the fatal accidents have 
been studied, its safety is becoming every year more and 
more (by special precaution and preparation) established, 
———- e—- > 


GOLDEN TREASURY 

Taree is great wealth in time, if one only knew how to 
trade for it. 

‘Tex is no place like homo, and the henpecked husband 
thanks God for the fact. 

Tas call to religion is not a call to be better than others, 
but better than yourself, 

WxakyEss may be quite as good as strength, if you aro 
wise enough to make a wise use of it. 

Ir we ge Fo mpeg it slips through the fingers; and 
this is apt to be the case with most silver. 

Arter reading a worthless book, you feel like a boy who 
has tired his jaws in cracking an empty nut. 

Never own that your wife is right; do it once, and, on the 
conceit of it, she will be wrong the rest of her life. 

Ws ridicule the Chinese for depriving their ladies of the 
use of their feet, and yet do what we can to deprive ours 
of the use of their heads, 

We have politics and trade ; and the daily dust of life rises 
with the morning mist and scttles with the dew; but over 
all things, serence, and silent, and starry, rises the heaven 
of a nation’s soul—its literature. 

Tue = ew of great inventions in the world are the re- 
sults of all varieties of talents. If all men had been equal to 
Bacon or Newton, and yet all alike, the condition of our race 
would never have been half equal to what it is. 


DUMAS’ WORKS, ILLUSTRATED. 
In Penny Weekly Numbers, superbly Illustrated, now 
publishing, 
MO8tTE CHRISTO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers, 
THE THREE MUSKETEERS. 
To be completed in 12 Penny Numbers, 
JOSEPH BALSAMO. 
To be completed in 20 Penny Numbers, 
*,* Window Bills are now ready, and the weekly issue 
of the above most celebrated works commenced on Au- 
gust 1, 1862, 
London: Warp & Locx, 158, Fleet-strect. 
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